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The First Lady’s Return 
From Latin America 


Remarks of the President and the First Lady Upon 
Mrs. Nixon’s Arrival at Nashville, Tennessee. 
March 16, 1974 


Mrs. Nixon. Thank you very much. 

I can tell you that it is mighty nice to be back here in 
Tennessee where we always have so many friends who 
come out to welcome us. 

This is truly a wonderful homecoming and a wonderful 
birthday surprise to have so many friends here with your 
signs and all these Scouts who are out and all the beautiful 
roses from the Girl Scouts. 

I appreciate everything, and I bring you messages today 
from leaders, from leaders all over the world, because our 
delegation was one of 88 who met in Venezuela and also 
in Brazil for the inaugural ceremonies. And I had a 
chance to visit with these leaders. They wanted me to 
convey the message that they support us in our quest for 
peace and that they have good will and good wishes for 
all the people of the United States. 


THE Preswwent. Thank you very much—thank you. 
Governor and Mrs. Dunn, Senator Baker, Senator Brock, 
and the Members of Congress, all of the distinguished 
guests who are here: 

I want to express appreciation to all of you for coming 
out here today for two reasons. First and foremost, be- 
cause as you know, this is my wife Pat’s birthday, and I 
don’t know any place in this country where she could get 
a finer, warmer welcome than right here in middle 
Tennessee. 


Second, I wanted to express to the people here our ap- 
preciation for your coming out in such great numbers. 

As you know, we are here for the opening of the Opry 
House, the new one, and I think you will be interested 
to know that last year in the White House we had country 
music in the White House on Pat’s birthday, so we de- 
cided to come to country music in order to celebrate the 
second time here today. 

But the particular point I would like to make is with 
reference to the trip that Mrs. Nixon, my wife Pat, has 
just taken to Latin America, and the trips that she has 
taken with me all over the world, and what they mean 
to all of us, and particularly what they mean to the young 
people who are here, your children, and your future. 

You think, for example, of going to Latin America, to 
Venezuela and Brazil, and how far it is, and you wonder 
what all this means to your future. And I am sure you 
must have thought the same thing at the time that you 
saw on television our visit to the People’s Republic of 
China, where one-fourth of all the people in the world 
live and what it means to you. 

And you must have thought that, too, when we went 
to the Soviet Union, where you have the most powerful 
nation in the world in terms of anyone who might be a 
potential adversary of the United States, and what that 
visit and the other developments that we have discussed 
mean to you. 

I will tell you this very simply. What it means is that 
we believe very strongly that our generation, this genera- 
tion that now has the responsibility for government, owes 
something to you and future generations. 

We have had four wars in this century, and young 
Americans have fought and died very bravely for their 
country. We have never gained anything out of those 
wars except the chance for other countries to be free and 
to build a peace. 

And now what we want is not just peace in our time, 
but peace in your time—and I am speaking particularly 
to all the young people here—we want a generation of 
peace. And in order to do that it is necessary to talk to 
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people who even might be your opponents and might 
think very differently from you, rather than to have the 
option of fighting them. 

It also is necessary—and this is the important thing to 
remember—that the United States never forget that the 
strength of America, its military strength, its economic 
strength, the character of America, is essential if we are 
going to be able to maintain the peace of the world. 

And when I come here to the heartland of America, 
just let me say two things. From a military standpoint, 
I know that in this great State of Tennessee, as indicated 
by the votes of your Senators and your Congressmen, the 
people of Tennessee support strongly my position that 
the United States must never become the second strongest 
nation in the world. 

And I know, too, that here in the State of Tennessee 
there is that strong character, that patriotism which will 
see to it that America is not only strong militarily but that 
we will be the world’s leader, which it is @ir destiny to 
be, because without our leadership there cannot be peace. 

And that brings me back to Mrs. Nixon. Sometimes 
we think of the strength of missiles and other weapons 
that we have, but just as important is the sympathy, the 
understanding which can only come from _people-to- 
people contact. She brings from the people of South 
America to the people of the United States their affection, 
and she brought to them, better than anyone else could, 
the feeling that every American has for everybody in the 
world. 

Let us clearly understand, we want to be the enemies 
of no people in the world. We want to be friends with all 
people in the world, but we will maintain our strength 
so that America can play the great role of peacemaker 
in the years ahead and that this young generation will be 
the first in this century to enjoy a generation of peace, 
and with your help we will do it. 

Thank you. 

NOTE: The exchange of remarks began at 6:14 p.m., c.d.t., at Nash- 
ville Metropolitan Airport. 


The Grand Ole Opry 


Exchange of Remarks Between the President and 
Country and Western Entertainer Roy Acuff at the 
Opening Performance in the New Opry 


House. March 16, 1974 

Mr. Acurr. J think it would be very appropriate if all 
of us would sing “Happy Birthday” to Mrs. Nixon, but 
I won’t be imposing if, should I ask you, Mr. President, 
will you please play the piano for us. 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, in this very professional com- 
pany, I am a little embarrassed to try to do that thing 


there. I haven’t even learned to play with this thing. It is 
a Yo-Yo." [Laughter] 
In the key of G. 


[At this point, the President played “Happy Birthday” on the piano.] 


Just so that you will know, as you know, my wife’s name 
is Pat, and her father was Irish, and he called her “St. 
Patrick’s babe in the morning,” so she always celebrates 
her birthday on St. Patrick’s Day. , 

So, I can’t play this song at all, but these fellows know 
it in the key of G, also. That is the only key I know, 
incidentally. 

So, if you will join us in this song, I think you will recog- 
nize it when I start it. Just let me get a chord. 


[The President played “My Wild Irish Rose.”’| 


Mr. AcurrF. He is a real trouper, as well as one of our 
finest Presidents. You are a great man. We love you. 

Along with every dedication there are certain busi- 
nesses to tend to, so we are going to tend to the business 
right now, as a country boy would put it, so I am going 
to invite the President and Mrs. Nixon and Mrs. Dorothy 
Ritter * and Mr. Bill Weaver, who is chairman of the 
board of the National Life and Accident 'nsurance Com- 
pany, if they will join me over here 2 the scroll and let’s 
unveil the scroll. 

Mr. President, and Mrs. Nixon, Dorothy, and Mr. 
Weaver, will you please join me over at the scroll. 

[At this point, a scroll dedicating the new Grand Ole Opry House 
was unveiled.]} 

Tue Present. It must be time for the commercial. 
[Laughter] 

Mr. AcurF. Ladies and gentlemen, about a year ago I 
was invited to the White House, along with many others, 
to entertain the prisoners of war, and after I had sung 
my song, Mr. Bob Hope, who was the master of cere- 
monies, asked me back to the stage. And I remarked that 
it was the highlight of my career. 

But you know, I never dreamed that a night like this 
would ever come to Roy Acuff. 

So, I would like to say to the world that is listening in, 
from our new home here in Opryland USA, ladies and 
gentlemen, the President of the United States, Richard 
Nixon. 

Tue Present. Thank you very much, Roy Acuff and 
to all of our distinguished guests, the Governors, the Sen- 
ators, the Congressmen, and everybody, of course, in this 
audience is distinguished on this first-nighter for the open- 
ing of the Grand Ole Opry in its new home: 

I find it very difficult to find the adequate words to sav 
what this particular evening means to me personally and, 
of course, to my wife Pat. But one thing that Governor 


1 At this point, the President took a Yo-Yo from his pocket and 
handed it to Mr. Acuff, who is known for doing tricks with a Yo-Yo 
during his performances. ; 

2 Widow of country and western entertainer Tex Ritter. 
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Dunn was telling me was that people come, he said, from 
hundreds of miles. He says, as a matter of fact, they come 
from all over America just to be here at the Grand Ole 
Opry performances. 

I think tonight a record has been established, because 
my wife left Brasilia 9 hours ago. She flew 5,000 miles to 
get here. And Howard Baker tells me that they have a 
Grand Ole Opry House now in London right out at the 
airport called “Nashville,” so it has reached there. We 
will be exporting it to other places, I am sure. I mean, 
somebody was telling me that there is only one thing 
stronger than country moonshine and that is country 
music. [Laughter] 

I saw a couple of fellows outside that were combining 
the two, and believe me, it was plenty strong. [Laughter] 

Speaking in a very serious vein, though, I want all of 
our friends here in this opening night, and those listening 
on radio and television, to know what country music has 
meant to America, and I think, also, to the world. 


First, country music is American. It started here, it is 
ours. It isn’t something that we learned from some other 
nation, it isn’t something that we inherited, because we 
Americans, of course, come from all over the world, in a 


sense. And so, it is as native as anything American we 
could find. 


Country music also has a magnificent appeal all across 
the country. It is not regional. Before we had country 
music at the White House—and you know we brought 
it there on many occasions—we had some very sophisti- 
cated audiences there listening to the great stars, opera 
stars and all that sort of thing, and then Johnny Cash 
came and he was a big hit at the White House, and Merle 
Haggard came and he was a big hit at the White House— 
[applause|—go ahead, go ahead, he is probably listen- 
ing—and Glenn Campbell, Roy Acuff. 

Let me tell you something about that POW night. We 
had some fine Hollywood stars, you know, singing some 
of the more modern music that is—well, it is a little hard 
to understand. I mean, well, I was going to say a moment 
ago, you have a tendency to pay a little more attention 
to what the girls are not wearing than hearing the music, 
but you did a little of that tonight here, too, I can see. 
[Laughter] But she could sing, she could sing. 

But I wanted to tell you something, that I was sitting 
at that historic evening when these magnificent men who 
had served the United States in Vietnam and who had 
been prisoners of war were being entertained at the White 
House—the largest dinner cver held at the White House— 


and I was sitting at a table with six of them and their 
wives. 


All six of them had been in prison for 6 years or more, 
and all of these stars went on, the modern stars and the 
older stars and the rest, and the new types of music and 


the rest. The one that got the biggest applause was Roy 
Acuff. 


And I asked one of them, I said, “You know that is 
rather curious that you would find that music the one you 
liked the best.”” And they said, “Well, you have got to 
understand, we understood it.” They knew it. In other 
words, it went back a few years, but they understood it 
and it touched them and touched them deeply after that 
long time away from America. 

What country music is, is that first it comes from the 
heart of America, because this is the heart of America, 
out here in Middle America. Second, it relates to those 
experiences that mean so much to America. It talks about 
family, it talks about religion, the faith in God that is so 
important to our country and particularly to our family 
life. And as we all know, country music radiates a love 
of this Nation, patriotism. 

Country music, therefore, has those combinations which 
are so essential to America’s character at a time that 
America needs character, because today—one serious 
note—let me tell you, the peace of the world for genera- 
tions, maybe centuries to come, will depend not just on 
America’s militar might, which is the greatest in the 
world, or our wealth, which is the greatest in the world, 
but it is going to depend on our character, our belief in 
ourselves, our love of our country, our willingness to not 
only wear the flag, but to stand up for the flag, and coun- 
try music does that. 

And so I express appreciation to this great audience, 
to all the performers whose time I have taken—my apol- 
ogies to those who would have had the commercial. 
[Laughter] However, I wanted to take this opportunity 
on behalf of all the American people to thank country 
music, those who have created it, those who make it, those 
who now will have it continue in the future, for what it 
does to make America a better country, because your 
music does make America better. It is good for Americans 
to hear it. We come away better from having heard it. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Acurr. [Handing the President a Yo-Yo] Now let 
it come over this way. Hold your hand like this. [Laughter] 
We are not in any hurry. He don’t need to get back up 
there quick anyway. [Laughter] We need him down here 
for a while. 

Now, turn your hand over and let it ride. Now jerk it 
back. 

Tue Present. I will stay here and try to learn how 
to use the Yo-Yo, you go up and be President, Roy. 

Mr. Acurr. That is just what it takes to be a great 
President, is to come among people and be among we 
working people, we common people and then be one of 
us. That is what it takes to be a real President. 

This is the one he gave me. He didn’t know it worked 
that way. Would everybody join me, and come on, Jerry 
Waters, sit down at the piano there. I want all the gang 
together, and let’s everybody sing, and from our very 
real hearts, let’s sing “Stay A Little Longer’ to the Presi- 
dent, will you. 
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[The audience sang “Stay A Little Longer.;’] 


That a boy, thank you. Thank you very much. It is 
such a wonderful program. We will never see nothing like 
this in our State again, never have before. 

Mr. President, do you belong to the union, the musi- 
cians union? [Laughter] You will get some talk on this 
if you don’t. Come on up here. I want you to take the 
piano. 

THE PresweEnT. I am an honorary member of the 
musicians union in New York City. 

Mr. AcurF. That is great. There will be no argument. 

Tue Present. No, but I don’t pay dues. [Laughter] 

Mr. AcurF. He says he is an honorary member of the 
union in New York City. 

THE PrESMENT. Roy, because of the remarks that I 
made, it occurred to me that what would be most appro- 
priate at this time on this opening evening—and you still 
can play in the key of G? 

Mr. AcurF. Yes. [Laughter] 

Tue Presipent. Okay, fine. You will know this song 
when I start playing it. I think they will know it when I 
start playing it—[laughter|—but anyway, you remember 
on that prisoners of war affair, that dinner, that one of the 
highlights was when Irving Berlin, who had been very ill, 
came down and brought the original score of the great 
song that he wrote that everybody sings since then——— 

Mr. AcurF. Yes, I remember. 

THE PRESIDENT. -——“‘God Bless America.” 

Mr. AcurrF. Yes, I remember. 


THE PRESIDENT. I thought possibly we would try that 
one. 


Mr. Acurr. Oh, do, that would be great. “God Bless 


America.” 
[The President played “God Bless America” on the piano.] 


NoTE: The exchange of remarks began at 7:40 p.m., c.d.t., on the 
stage of the new Grand Ole Opry House, Nashville, Tenn. 


Liaison Office of the People’s 
Republic of China 


Executive Order 11771. 


March 18, 1974 


ExTENDING DrpLomatic PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES TO 
THE LIAISON OFFICE OF THE PEOPLE’s REPUBLIC OF 
CHINA IN WasuHincTon, D.C. anp To MEMBERS 
THEREOF 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the act of 
April 20, 1973 (87 Stat. 24; Public Law 93-22), and as 
President of the United States, I extend to the Liaison 
Office of the People’s Republic of China in Washington, 
D.C. and to its members who are duly notified to, and 
accepted by, the Secretary of State the same privileges 


and immunities, subject to corresponding conditions and 
obligations, as are enjoyed by the diplomatic missions ac- 
credited to the United States and by members of the 
staffs thereof. This Executive order shall be effective as of 
April 20, 1973. 
RicHarp Nixon 
The White House, 
March 18, 1974. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:45 p.m., 
March 18, 1974] 


National Science Foundation 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Foundation’s Annual Report. March 18, 1974 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am pleased to submit to the Congress the Twenty- 
Third Annual Report of the National Science Foundation. 

The Nation today is faced with scientific and tech- 
nological challenges and opportunities of unprecedented 
importance. As this report shows, the National Science 
Foundation is funding projects across a broad spectrum of 
scientific inquiry, from basic research to highly focused 
and sophisticated engineering techniques. Concurrently, 
National Science Foundation programs are encouraging 
the more rapid transfer of technological knowledge from 
the laboratories to the marketplace and are increasing the 
scientific and technical manpower base which the United 
States must have in the future. 

I believe the annual report of the National Science 
Foundation merits the close attention of the Congress. It 
is a record of a very productive year. 

RicHarpD Nixon 
The White House, 

March 18, 1974. 

NoTE: The “National Science Foundation Twenty-Third Annual 


Report for Fiscal Year 1973” (Government Printing Office, 122 pp.) 
was made available with the release. 


Board for International Broadcasting 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Four 
Members and Designation of Chairman. 
March 18, 1974 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate four persons to be members of the Board for Inter- 
national Broadcasting for the terms indicated. They are: 
For terms of 2 years: 


Tuomas H. Quinn, of Pawtucket, R.I., general partner in the law 
firm of O’Connor and Hannan, Washington, D.C. 
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Assott M. Wasuesurn, of Washington, D.C., consultant, Office of 
Telecommunications Policy, and former Deputy Director, 
United States Information Agency. 

For terms of 3 years: 

Davw M. Assuirez, of Alexandria, Va., chairman, Center for Stra- 
tegic and International Studies, Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and former Assistant Secretary of State for 
Congressional Relations. 


Joun P. Rocue, of Weston, Mass., Henry R. Luce professor of civi- 
lization and foreign affairs, Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy, Tufts University, Medford, Mass. 


The President also announced that he would designate 
Mr. Abshire as Chairman of the Board for International 
Broadcasting upon his confirmation by the Senate. 

The Board for International Broadcasting was estab- 
lished by Public Law 93-129 of October 19, 1973, to 
make grants authorized by Congress to Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty. The Board will also review and eval- 
uate the mission and the operation of both Radios and 
assess the quality, effectiveness, and professional integrity 
of their broadcasting within the context of the broad for- 
eign policy objectives of the United States. The Board will 
submit yearly reports to the President and the Congress 
summarizing its activities and evaluating the operation 
of both Radios. The Board will consist of five members 
appointed by the President and, as ex officio members, the 
chief operating executive of Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberty. 


American Forestry Week and 
World Forestry Day, 1974 


Proclamation 4275. March 18, 1974 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Since the first settlers moved onto this continent cen- 
turies ago, America’s forests have been one of our greatest 


resources. But no resource is inexhaustible. Only wise con- 
servation and measured use can preserve our country’s 
forest heritage. 

One-third of the Nation’s land area is still covered 
with forests. They contribute heavily to the economy and 
to our high standard of living by providing one-fifth of 
the industrial raw materials of the Nation. Moreover, our 
forests have long provided much more than raw materials. 
They are a source of water for domestic and commercial 
use; they provide homes and food for wildlife, and forage 
for livestock; and they have become America’s outdoor 
playground, a haven for campers, hikers, hunters and 
fishermen. 

It is only fitting that every spring we renew our com- 
mitment to, the preservation of this priceless heritage. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHArD Nixon, President of the 
United States, do hereby call on all Americans to observe 
the week of March 17 through 23, 1974, as “American 
Forestry Week,” with activities and ceremonies that recog- 
nize the full range of contributions of forests and forestry 
to the past, to the present, and to the future of America. 
In conjunction with this commemoration, I ask that we 
join with other Nations of the world in recognizing 
March 21, 1974, as “World Forestry Day,” an activity 
sponsored by the European Federation of Agriculture 
and endorsed by the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations. 

To this end, I am directing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to instruct the Chief of the Forest Service to work with 
all organizations, institutions, groups, and individuals in- 
terested in carrying out appropriate activities in joint rec- 
ognition of “American Forestry Week” and “World 
Forestry Day.” 

In Witness WueEreEorF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this eighteenth day of March, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy-four, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred ninety- 
eighth. 

RicHarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:53 p.m., 
March 18, 1974] 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS 
The President’s Remarks in a Question-and-Answer Session at the 


Association’s Annual Convention in Houston, Texas. 


March 19, 1974 


OPENING STATEMENT 


THE Preswent. Mr. President, and members and guests of the National 


Association of Broadcasters: 


Before going to your questions, ladies and gentlemen, I have an an- 
nouncement with regard to decisions I have made as a result of the lifting 


of the oil embargo. 
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First, it will not be necessary for us to have compulsory rationing in 
the United States. 

Second, effective this Sunday, I have rescinded the order which closes 
all service stations on Sunday. 

Third, Director Simon is increasing allocations to industry and agri- 
culture so that they can have the necessary energy to operate at full 
capacity. 

Fourth, with regard to those gasoline lines which have troubled us 
in several places in the country, we will now be able to allocate additional 
gasoline with the purpose of diminishing the lines, and we hope eventually 
eliminating them. 

Now, it is necessary for us to keep this development, however, in 
perspective. We must recognize that as far as price is concerned, the 
pressure on prices will continue because the oil we import from abroad, 
from, for example, the Arab oil-producing countries, costs approximately 
twice as much as the oil we produce in the United States. 

Also, with regard to the shortage, it is not yet over. We still have 
an anticipated shortage of perhaps 5 to 8 percent in the United States. 
Therefore, it will be necessary to continue our voluntary program of 
carpooling and also of slower driving. 

Third, with regard to the energy shortage generally, I should point 
to the necessity for action in one area. When we speak of an energy short- 
age, the greatest shortage of energy is the lack of energy on the part of the 
Congress of the United States in getting to work and passing the legisla- 
tion that will produce more energy in the United States of America. 

Now as all you ladies and gentlemen of the press know, and I am 
sure this audience knows, there are now 17 bills before the Congress which 
have not been acted upon which would deal with the problem of increas- 
ing the supply of energy. 

Among those that come to mind that would have an immediate effect 
if they were enacted would be, first, the deregulation of natural gas, so 
that we can have additional supplies of natural gas, which we have in 


great abundance and which is the cleanest fuel that we could possibly 
have. 


Second, it is necessary to develop not only in terms of production but 
also exploration, the sources of energy that the Federal Government has 
in various installations across the country, particularly in Elk Hills. 

And third, it is essential in terms of energy that the Congress act on 
the legislation that I have requested which would relax environmental 
restrictions which at the present time do not allow the mining of coal and 
the use of coal, and coal is, of course, as you know, our major source of 
energy. We have 63 percent of all the coal in the free world, and it should 
be used at this time when we do have an energy shortage. 

So much for the short-term activities. In addition to that, the Con- 
gress has before it a number of bills which would affect the long-term 
problem, for example, authority to build deep water ports, for example, 
authorities that would speed up the construction of nuclear plants, which 
in the long term are going to be one of the major sources of energy in the 
United States. 

I have said, and as you have heard me say on many occasions, the 
purpose of the United States is to develop our energy resources which we 
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have in abundance so that by the year 1980 the United States will be 
completely independent of any foreign source for our energy. We can 


accomplish that goal. 


But we can accomplish that goal only if the Congress quits dragging 
its feet on the proposals that they now have.before them and have had 
before them for several months. I trust, with the cooperation of the Con- 
gress and the support of the American people, we will be able to have 
action, and action soon, on these measures that have been submitted. 


That is the only announcement I have, and I understand Mr. John- 


son is entitled to the first question. 
QUESTIONS 


SENATOR BUCKLEY AND THE QUESTION OF RESIGNATION 


Q. Mr. President, Bos Johnson, WSAZ Television, 
Huntington, W. Va. You said repeatedly that you will not 
resign, and yet today, Senator James Buckley called for 
you to perform an extraordinary act of statesmanship and 
courage, voluntary resignation as he put it, the only way 
by which the Watergate crisis can be resolved. 

Would you comment on the import of this statement 
coming from a conservative United States Senator, and 
whether it might cause you to reassess your position? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well first, it does not cause me to 
reassess my position, although I, of course, do respect the 
point of view expressed by the Senator and by others, 
perhaps some sitting here, who share that view. 

The point I wish to make, however, is that when we 
speak of courage, if I could address that from a personal 
standpoint first of all, it perhaps would be an act of cour- 
age to resign. I should also point out, however, that while 
it might be an act of courage to run away from a job that 
you were elected to do, it also takes courage to stand 
and fight for what you believe is right, and that is what I 
intend to do. 

Mr. Johnson, I would not want to leave your question 
simply with a personal judgment. I am thinking of the 
statesmanship which Senator Buckley also addressed. 
From the standpoint of statesmanship, for a President of 
the United States, any President, to resign because of 
charges made against him which he knew were false and 
because he had fallen in the polls, I think would not be 
statesmanship. It might be good politics, but it would 
be bad statesmanship. And it would mean that our sys- 
tem of government would be changed for all Presidents 
and all generations in the future. 

What I mean by that, very simply, is this: The Con- 
stitution provides a method by which a President can be 
removed from office, impeachment—impeachment for 
treason, and other high crimes and misdemeanors. Now, 
if a President is not guilty of those crimes, if only charges 
have been made which he knows are false, and if simply 
because as a result of those false charges and as a result 


of his falling in the polls he decides to resign, it would 
mean that every future President would be presiding over 
a very unstable Government in the United States of 
America. 

The United States and the free world, the whole world, 
needs a strong American President, not an American 
President who every time the polls go down, says, “Well, 
maybe I'd better resign.” 

Let me give you an example: I have often said to 
members of the Washington press corps that the most 
difficult decision I made in my first term was the very 
last in December, of 1972. You recall then that I found 
it necessary, because of the breakdown in negotiations in 
Paris, with the North Vietnamese, to order the bombing 
of military targets in North Vietnam in the Hanoi and 
Haiphong region by B—52’s. 

The bombing began, we lost planes, and at that time 
I can assure you that not only my friends but many 
others who had supported the actions that I had taken 
to attempt to bring the war in Vietnam to an honorable 
conclusion, criticized and criticized very strongly what I 
had done. 


Great newspapers like the Chicago Tribune, the Wash- 
ington Star, that had previously editorially supported me, 
for example, were among them, and many Senators as 
well as other public figures spoke out. As a matter of 
fact, one Senator said, “The President has taken leave 
of his senses.” Now I had no hard feelings about that. I 
made him Attorney General. [Laughter] 

The day after Christmas, some of my closest advisers 
felt that because a poll that they had taken privately 
indicated that I had dropped 20 points in the polls since 
the bombing began, that I should consider stopping it. 
I considered their advice. I did not take it. 

I ordered the bombing to continue. I ordered it, as a 
matter of fact, to be increased on military targets. Five 
days later, the deadlock was broken, and as a result of 
that action, an unpopular action, but an action which I 
felt was right, the longest war in America’s history was 
brought to a conclusion, and our prisoners-of-war were 
brought home, as I have often said, on their feet rather 
than on their knees. 
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Now, I want future Presidents to be able to make 
hard decisions even though they think they may be un- 
popular, even though they think they may bring them 
down in the polls, even though they may think they may 
bring upon them criticism from the Congress which 
could result in demands that he resign or be impeached. 

I want future Presidents to be able to take the strong, 
right decisions that he believes are right. That is what I 
did then, and that is what I intend to do in the future. 

After that answer, it is only right for me to turn to 
the left. [Laughter] 


SHORTAGES AND PRICES 


Q. Mr. President, Tony DeHaro, KRIS-TV, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. While the Vietnam war was on and we 
as a Nation had to supply a military force, a couple of 
nations plus our own with food, fuel, and just basic com- 
modities, well, in short, all of the things that we now find 
expensive and scarce, why is it with the drain now over, 
and even before the oil embargo began, we, instead of 
having surpluses, find ourselves with high-price shortages? 
And what can be done to bring things back a little closer 
to normal? 

THE Presiwent. The reason why we have the short- 
ages, not only in terms of food, which, of course, as you 
know, came before the energy crisis and resulted in an 
upsurge in food prices, but also in energy, is that it is not 
just a U.S. crisis but a world crisis. 

In a sense, that is good because all over the world 
people are eating a little better, people are using more 


energy, and the result is that we need to produce more 
energy and produce more food in order to deal with these 
shortages. 


Here in the United States, we are moving on the en- 
ergy crisis as it was—it is now, I think, reduced to a prob- 
lem—and we are also trying to move in the food area. 
The way to move is to see to it that we increase production. 

Let me also suggest that I know many wonder why 
not just control the prices? Well, the way to get prices 
down is not to control prices at a level where the farmer 
quits producing and the producer of energy will not sell. 
The way to get prices down is to produce more. That is 
why I am against controls in these areas. We must pro- 
duce more, and we will get the prices down, and I think 
that we shall. 


U.S. POLICY IN THE MIDEAST 


Q. Mr. President, Jay Solomon, WCOL News, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Our Middle East policy has seemed to point 
three ways: support for Israel, keeping access to Arab 
oil, and containing the Soviet influence. It seems to be 
touchy at best. But now with the Arab oil embargo lifted 
and with Egypt seeming to lead the way in that regard, 
what does that do to U.S.-Middle East policy, especially 
should push come to shove as regards to Israel? 


THE PRESIDENT. I realize that many of those who sup- 
port Israel and its independence, as I have since that State 
came into existence, wonder about the policy of the United 
States, which is now one designed not only to be a friend 
of Israel but to be a friend of Israel’s neighbors. And I 
would only suggest that in terms of the future of Israel, 
it is much better to have the United States a friend of 
Israel’s neighbors and thereby able to influence and per- 
haps restrain their policies rather than an enemy or with 
no communication. 

And so, therefore, our policy is designed to accomplish 
these things: 

One, we will continue to support the independence 
and the integrity of the State of Israel. 

Two, we will continue to try to seek not only renewed 
relations with Egypt but with other countries, with which 
those relations have been broken, as you know, in the past 
growing out of the June 1967 war. 

Let me make one thing very clear: Being a friend of one 
of Israel’s neighbors does not make us an enemy of Israel. 
In the long-term interests of Israel and in the long-term 
interests of all of the countries in the Mideast, it is vital 
that the United States play a conservative and positive 
role. 

For example, the progress on the Syrian disengagement, 
which will be even more difficult than the disengage- 
ment on the Israeli-Egyptian front is a news item 
which I think came over the ticker just a few moments 
ago. This is a positive move. 

We have a long way to go. But in the long term, we 
have to realize that a U.S. role in the Mideast must be one 
that works with all the countries in the area that are willing 
to work with us. 

The other point that I should make that I know is per- 
haps not included in your question, but is implicit in 
many questions that are asked in this field: Why is it 
that we follow this attitude in the Mideast and at a time 
when the Soviet Union seems to be following, some claim 
or allege, an obstructionist attitude in the Mideast. 

Let me say, there cannot be permanent peace in the 
Mideast unless the United States is for it and plays a role 
to get it. But also, there cannot be permanent peace in 
the Mideast if the Soviet Union is against it. As far as the 
Soviet Union and the United States are concerned, our 
interests are not always the same in the Mideast, but in 
my meetings with Mr. Brezhnev 2 years ago, also this 
year (last year), and I trust also later in the year, the prob- 
lem of peace in the Mideast will be high on the agenda. 

We will not always agree. But it is to the interest not 
only of the countries in the Mideast but of the Soviet 
Union and the United States, to work out a permanent 
settlement, because it is one of those flashpoints in the 
world far more important to the interest of the United 
States and the Soviet Union than a place like Vietnam, 
and we cannot again, if we can avoid it, run the risk of 
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a confrontation between the two superpowers in that area 
of the world. 

So, I believe our policy of working toward permanent 
peace with Israel, with her neighbors, and working with 
the Soviet Union, where the Soviet Union is willing to 
work with us, is in the best interests of everybody 
concerned. 

OIL EMBARGO 


Q. Mr. President. 

THE PRESIDENT. Mr. Jarriel with ABC. 

Mr. JarriEL. Thank you. I would like to follow up 
that question, Mr. President. In your Chicago meeting 
with reporters on the Middle East, you said that if 
the oil embargo lifting had indications that it might be 
conditional and they might reimpose it, the United States 
would not be pressured and any implications of pressure 
would have a countereffect on the peace negotiations. 
My question goes to the fact that according to the news 
reports, the embargo is lifted on a conditional basis of a 
review in June. 

Because of this, will you recommend that Dr. Kissinger 
break off his efforts in the negotiations between Syria 
and Israel until there is a firm and final lifting of the 
embargo? 

Tue PresmeEntT. No, I will not. And for this reason: 
That what the decision was, as I understand, Mr. Jarriel, 
was that the Arab countries would meet again in June 
to review the situation. It was not a decision with a 
condition. 

Now, as far as our policy in the Mideast is concerned, 
we seek a permanent peace as an end in itself. Whatever 
happens to the oil embargo, peace in the Mideast would 
be in our interest and in the interest of the whole world. 

As far as the oil embargo is concerned, it is in the in- 
terest of those countries that imposed it, as well as the 
United States, that it be lifted. The two should go paral- 
lel. Inevitably, what happens in one area affects the 
other, and I am confident that the progress we are going 
to continue to make on the peace front in the Mideast 
will be very helpful in seeing to it that an oil embargo is 
not reimposed. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ACCESSIBILITY 


Q. Mr. President, I am Paul McGonigle, from KOY 
Radio in Phoenix. You have become so accessible of late, 
not only with Washington news conferences but with 
appearances such as these, a group of us were talking a 
while ago that it is difficult to think of something new to 
ask on a subject that hasn’t been beaten to death like 
Watergate, for example, and—{laughter] 

Tue PresweNnt. Oh, ask that, I am used to it. 
[Laughter]. 

Mr. McGonic.e. What I would like to ask you, sir, is 
why this accessibility has not marked your Administration 


throughout the entire tenure of your years in the White 
House? 

Tue PRESIDENT. Well, with forums like this I think I 
should be more accessible, I agree. 

No, seriously, the press conference is a very useful 
medium through which a President can convey his views 
to the American people. There are times, however, when 
a press conference, a President determines, would not be 
useful, because of very sensitive negotiations that are 
going on where even a “no comment” could be very 
unhelpful. 

I would suggest that in the future, as I see the future, it is 
likely that I will continue to have a considerable number 
of meetings with the press, and I would welcome the 
opportunity to take the questions that people from Phoe- 
nix and the Washington press corps ask. I will try to 
answer them as responsibly as possible. 


INFORMATION FOR HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 
INVESTIGATION 


Q. Mr. President, Chris Clark, WLAC-TV, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Mr. President, it appears likely that the 
House Judiciary Committee might subpoena the tapes 
and records which you have refused to give to them. My 
question is this: Will you honor such a subpoena and 
turn over such records if that becomes the case? 

THE PRESENT. Well, I think in response to that ques- 
tion, I should put it in perspective by pointing out what 
we have already provided to the committee, and what our 
general policy is, and what the status appears to be at the 
present time with regard to possible future furnishing of 
information. I have already directed that all of the infor- 
mation that we turned over to the Special Prosecutor, 
which includes 19 tapes and over 700 documents, be 
turned over to the House Judiciary Committee. In addi- 
tion, I have directed that seven Government agencies 
turn over several boxloads of documents that they re- 
quested be turned over so that they could conduct their 
investigation. 

In addition to that, as you know, Judge Sirica yester- 
day directed that the records of the grand jury, any rec- 
ords that might be pertinent to this investigation, be 
turned over to them. That was done not only without our 
opposition but with our acquiescence because we want 
them to have all the facts they need to conduct a thorough 
inquiry. Before, however, they have examined any of 
this material, they demanded 42 more tapes, several hun- 
dred documents, and access to every document and/or 
tape, in effect, which is in the White House. 

Now on that point we are still discussing the matter 
with Mr. Doar, the counsel for the committee, and of 
course he is discussing it with the committee members. 
The reason that we do not say “Come in and bring your 
U-Haul trailer and haul it out” very simply is this: It is 
not because of a lack of desire to cooperate. It is, first, 
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because we believe that the committee has enough infor- 
mation to conduct its investigation and to see whether any 
charges it may have against the President are true or false. 

Second, insofar as additional documents are concerned, 
in other words, virtually a hunting license, or fishing li- 
cense or whatever you may want to call it, within the 
White House is concerned, I am following the precedent 
that every President, Democratic and Republican, since 
the time of Washington has followed, and that is of de- 
fending the confidentiality of Presidential conversations 
and communications. 

I realize that many think, and I understand that, that 
this is simply a way of hiding information that they should 
be entitled to, but that isn’t the real reason. The reason 
goes far deeper than that. 

In order to make the decisions that a President must 
make, he must have free, uninhibited conversations with 
his advisers and with others, and if the time comes when 
those who come to advise the President assume that any- 
thing they say, even though it is very unpopular at the 
moment, is going to be turned over later and made public, 
all he is going to find is a bunch of yes-men around him 
or ones that are going to play it so safe that he isn’t going 
to get the variety of views he needs to make the right 
kind of decision. 

So, as far as the House committee is concerned, we will 
cooperate. I have agreed, also, as you know, to answer 
any questions that are submitted in writing. I have agreed 
to meet with the chairman of the committee and the rank- 
ing member of the committee to answer orally any other 
questions that they have, and Mr. St. Clair, White House 
Counsel, is discussing with Mr. Doar what other methods 
might be found whereby we can cooperate. 


But of one thing I am sure: To provide this huge 
amount of documents and all of the tapes would only 
have the effect of prolonging an investigation that has 
already gone on too long because, believe me, dragging out 
Watergate drags down America, and I want to bring it 
to a conclusion as quickly as we can. 


RELATIONS WITH THE PRESS 


Q. Mr. President, Carl Connerton, KWBA Radio at 
Baytown. In the early portion of 1960, you made a state- 
ment at what you called your last press conference, stating 
that the press wouldn’t have Nixon to kick around any- 
more. Here it is mid-1970, do you feel that the press is 
kicking Nixon around again? 

THE PrESWENT. Before this audience, I answer 
that? [Laughter] No, I realize that perhaps—the year was 
1962—after I lost for President I probably didn’t feel I 
should have any difficulties with the press, I had had 
enough already. So, after 1962, with no political future, 
I said that I didn’t intend to be perticipating in politics 
and thoroughly expected that that would be the case. And 
that, therefore, the press would enjoy kicking somebody 
else around rather than me. 


But to come to the heart of your question, there is al- 
ways—as my friend, now retired, of the Washington Star, 
Jack Horner, senior White House correspondent for many 
years, said, “There is always an adversary relationship 
between the President and the press”—that is healthy, 
that is good. 

I think the press has a right to criticize the President, 
and I think the President has the right of self-defense. 
I would suggest, also, that we should follow this rule: 
The President should treat the press just as fairly as the 
press treats him. 


PAYMENTS TO WATERGATE DEFENDANTS 


Q. Henry Keys, United Press International, Washing- 
ton. Mr. President, I wonder if you would explain the 
difference between a statement you made last August 
regarding payments to the Watergate defendants and 
what you said at your press conference this month. 

You will recall that in August, you said you were told 
that the funds were being raised for attorneys’ fees and 
this month that Mr. Dean had told you the money was to 
be used for keeping the defendants quiet, not simply for 
their defense. Could you explain the difference between 
those statements? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, as I stated in Chicago, my state- 
ment on March 6 was incorrect insofar as it said that I 
learned that payments had been made prior to the time 
that the demand for blackmail by Mr. Hunt—alleged de- 
mand for blackmail, I should say, since it has not yet been 
tried—that payments had been made for the purpose of 
keeping defendants still. 

I should have said they were alleged to have been made, 
because as a matter of fact, those who were alleged to have 
made payments to defendants for their defense fees and 
for their support, Mr. Ehrlichman, Mr. Haldeman, Mr. 
Mitchell, all have denied that that was the case. They 
have said it was only for the support of the defendants 
and only for their attorney’s fees, which would be com- 
pletely proper. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, it would not be 
appropriate for me to say anything further on this point, 
because these men have a right, now, in a court of law, 
to establish their innocence or to have established the 
guilt, if they are guilty, of whether or not the payments 
were made for one purpose or the other. 


FOOD PRICES AND PRODUCTION 


Q. Curtis Beckmann, news director, WCCO Radio, 
Minneapolis. This is a followup to your comment about 
increasing production and decontrolling prices. Some cat- 
tlemen’s groups are now predicting another round of beef 
shortages this fall because of current low prices at the 
farm level for the cattle. The prices are way down, and 
with the experience of controls on food that we have had, 
especially beef, what steps would you anticipate in han- 
dling another beef shortage which they are expecting in 
the fall? 
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THE PreEsmENT. I am sorry, I have to tell the audience 
there is an echo in the room. 

Did you say food or fuel? 

Mr. BecKMANN. Beef—food and beef. 

THE PreswenT. Beef, that is sure food. Okay. 
[Laughter] 

The situation with regard to pressure on prices I would 
summarize in this way: It is not over. For example, the 
inflationary effects of the energy problem will continue 
to push prices up until we get more production. 

Insofar as food is concerned, the prospect is better. We 
expect a very big harvest of grain foods, particularly. But 
as far as beef prices, which is your point, the problem is 
still going to be a very difficult one because of the fact 
that those who—and I am not an expert on how beef is 
raised. Here in Texas you can find a lot of them, I am 
sure, and also how to write it off. [Laughter] But never- 
theless, the problem is that in the case of beef, that the 
beef production by the fall will not catch up to the point 
that it will have a downward pressure on prices. 

However, looking at prices generally, I can say this, 
across the board: While we will continue to have a difficult 
time as far as the Consumer Price Index is concerned, 
through the balance of the second quarter, and possibly 
into the third quarter, we believe that the upward pres- 
sure on prices will then begin to subside, and in the latter 
half of the third quarter and in the last quarter, that the 
food—not only the price level generally, but the food 
price level, even including beef—will be on a downward 
trend. 

I do not mean by that that we are going to see the 
prices come down in a way that we would like it, because 
prices are always too high if you can’t make it with the 
family budget. But I do mean to say that our projections 
are that in the latter part of this year that the rise in the 
CPI, which has plagued us primarily—60 percent of the 
cause of the rise of the CPI, for example, in the last 
quarter, has been due to energy and food—that the rise 
in the CPI will begin to abate, and we hope to continue 
policies that will assist that. 


THE ECONOMY 


Q. Mr. President, I am David Day with the Texas 
State Network in Fort Worth. You and members of 
your Administration have said that you do not expect the 
country to go into a serious recession. Yet a newly re- 
leased Harris poll indicates that a big majority of Amer- 
icans believe that we are in a recession now. What do 
you think is causing this illusion of an economic recession 
in the minds of 68 percent of the people? 

THE PreEsIDENT. Because 80 percent of the people 
listen to television and radio. [Laughter] 

Seriously, I think Mr. Harris’s poll would probably 
have been the same last year, in 1972, when we had 
one of the best years of our history, But let us look at the 
situation with regard to recession—what it is now, what 


will it be at the end of the year, and what it will be in 
the next year. 

At the present time unemployment is at 5.2 percent. 
That is higher than we would like, but that is the lowest 
peacetime unemployment we have had in 11 years. In 
1961, in 1962, in 1963, the only peacetime years of 
the 60’s, unemployment averaged 5.7 percent. So on the 
unemployment front, we certainly are better off than we 
were before. 

Second, with regard to recession, the economy, we 
would have to be very candid in admitting, has in the 
past few months and will for the next few months, be in 
a difficult period due primarily to the energy crisis which 
we have been passing through and to other factors. 

However, the projections are that as we enter the latter 
part of the year, unemployment will go down, the price 
level will abate, and by that time I think that the Ameri- 
can people will become convinced, I trust they will, that 
they are not in a recession. 

I can only say that in terms of recession, there is no 
greater goal of course of any President or of any ad- 
ministration than to adopt policies that will see that 
every American has a job who is able and willing to 
work and that he is able to balance his family budget 
at prices he can afford to pay. 


THE PRESIDENTS PUBLIC APPEARANCES 


Q. Mr. President, I am Albert E. Voecks, of WSM, in 
Nashville, Tennessee. I would like to follow up the ques- 
tion which the gentleman from Phoenix, Arizona, asked, 
on the accessibility of the Presidency to the people. 

You answered affirmatively regarding news confer- 
ences. Last Saturday night there was a side of President 
Nixon revealed to the American public which hasn’t been 
seen too often in the past few years. Do you plan to 
bring this side of President Nixon out and get to the 
people more often? 

Tue Preswent. I left my Yo-Yo in Nashville. 
[Laughter] 

WATERGATE 


Q. Mr. President, I am Don Owen from KSLA-TV 
in Shreveport, Louisiana. You made the statement that to 
drag out Watergate is to drag down this country. Do you 
feel that this country would be better off tonight and in 
the immediate years ahead if the Watergate break-in had 
gone undetected and that the actions of that group of 
people had never been reported to the American people? 

Tue Preswent. Certainly not. The action was wrong; 
the action was stupid. It should never have happened. 
It should not have been covered up, and I have done the 
very best that I can over the past year to see that it is 
uncovered. 

I have cooperated completely with not only the grand 
jury but also with other investigative agencies and have 
waived executive privilege perhaps further than I should 
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in terms of the office of the Presidency in order to 
cooperate. 

When something happens like this, to say “Cover it up, 
forget it,’ when it is wrong, this of course is completely 
against our American system of values, and I would very, 
very seriously deplore it. 

I would also suggest, not by way of defense, but I was 
often criticized after the 1960 campaign that I always 
ran my own campaigns. In the year 1972, I am afraid 
I was too busy with the trip to China, the decision on 
May 8 with regard to the bombing and mining in the Hai- 
phong area, the trip to the Soviet Union, the negotiations 
in Vietnam which brought that war to a conclusion, that 
I frankly paid too little attention to the campaign. 

Now, I don’t intend to be in another campaign, need- 
less to say, but I also want to say that if I had any advice 
for candidates in the future, “Run your own campaign, 
regardless of what the press says.” 


MIA’S IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Q. Mr. President, Russ Thornton, WBAP in Fort 
Worth. Concerning those men still listed as missing in 
action in Southeast Asia, could you tell us what is being 
done to determine their fate, and do you think a complete 
accountability is possible? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well to those who are listening—and 
there are perhaps 1,500 is the number, I think, presently 
MIA’s who have not been accounted for—I can say that 
we have been working on this problem continually since 
the peace agreement was signed. 

We have had some success, but not enough. We are 
continuing to discuss it with the North Vietnamese. I 
do not want to hold out false hopes, but I can say that as 
long as I am in this office I am going to do everything 
that I can that they are all accounted for, because I know 
the pain and suffering that those wives and mothers and 
fathers go through. I have met them often in the White 
House. My heart goes out to them, as I know the hearts 
of all Americans do, and you can be sure that your Ad- 
ministration and your President is going to do everything 
he can to see that we get an accounting. 


TELEVISION REPORTING 


Q. Ralph Renick, WTVJ, in Miami, Florida. Mr. 
President, at your news conference last October 26, you 
were particularly critical of broadcast reporting. You 
mentioned the network TV reporting, calling it vicious, 
distorted, outrageous. The National News Council subse- 
quently tried to obtain from the White House specifics on 
those charges, but those were not provided. Do you still 
feel tonight that you are being victimized by television 
reporting, network reporting, and could you be more 
specific? 


THE PresmpENT. Well, as far as network reporting and 
television reporting is concerned, I realize that bad news 


is news, and goods news is not news. I realize, too, that 
people don’t win Pulitzer Prizes by being for; they usually 
win them by being against. I don’t mean to say that in 
criticism of those who award the prizes because that is 
part of the job of a good investigative reporter. 

But I don’t think that—speaking to my long-time friend 
from Miami—I don’t think any useful purpose would be 
served by me in talking to many of the Washington press, 
the regional press, and our friends from the NAB to dis- 
cuss the President’s problems with the press. 

Let me just say this: I am not obsessed by how the press 
reports me. I am going to do my job, and I am not going 
to be diverted by any criticism from the press, fair or 
unfair, from doing what I think I was elected to do, and 
that is to bring peace abroad, and I trust prosperity with- 
out war and without inflation at home. 


RELATIONS WITH EUROPEAN ALLIES 


Q. Mr. President, Norman Wagy, Storer Broadcast- 
ing, Washington. Since your rather forceful comments 
last Friday about our relations with our European allies, 
both the French Foreign Minister and the French Am- 
bassador to the United States have responded apparently 
in a friendly manner. What is your reaction to their re- 
sponse and have you had a reaction from any other 
European nations? 

THE PRESIDENT. I was, of course, happy to see the 
response, very, I thought, proper response on the part of 
our French friends. As you know, when I came into office 
our relations with France were very poor. I met with 
General DeGaulle on two occasions, and I have since met 
with President Pompidiou on two occasions. In addition 
to that, we have developed a much better relationship 
with the French than we had in the sixties, and I won’t 
go into why that happened, but I think that much of the 
fault was ours rather than theirs at that time, although 
both must bear some of the blame. 

But coming to the heart of your question, which is with 
regard to the whole reaction of Europe, let me restate the 


’ policy of the United States with regard to Europe. 


This Administration is well known for having started 
negotiations with those that we weren’t talking to for 
20 years—the People’s Republic of China. Why? Because 
they are the leaders of one-fourth of all of the people on 
this earth and it is far better to talk to them now than it 
is to wait until later when they would be a very, very great 
superpower with, of course, the ability to use that strength 
even against us or our allies. 

Second, we have started negotiations, some of them 
heavily criticized by members of the press and others, 
with the Soviet Union. Those negotiations have resulted 
in finally beginning to limit nuclear arms, avoiding a crisis 
or at least avoiding a confrontation in the Mideast develop- 
ing into a crisis which could have been far worse, and also 
a number of other areas that we think are quite helpful. 
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Now, at a time that we have begun to seek better rela- 
tions with those who are our adversaries, it was my thought 
that this year, 1974, should be a year in which we should 
shore up and develop a better relationship and a closer 
relationship and consultation with our friends. 

That is what the “Year of Europe” was about. We have 
made considerable progress on it. 

As far as agreement with regard to security—in other 
words, the NATO Alliance, the declarations that were 
being prepared for a possible meeting at the summit by 
the heads of government—have gone very well. Now, in 
the political and economic field, in the dealings between 
“The Nine,” the European Community, and the United 
States, those discussions have not gone well. They have 
not gone well due to the fact that ““The Nine,” at times, 
have not consulted with us, we think, fully or in time. 
And second, in some areas, have actually taken a position 
which is hostile to the United States. 

Now, under the circumstances, therefore, the trip that 
we had thought I would take to Brussels, and other Euro- 
pean leaders would take to Brussels, to sign a communique 
with regard to the new relationship not only with regard 
to security but also in the economic and political field, I 
felt should be postponed. I felt it should be postponed for 
this reason: You must never go to the summit unless 
you know what is on the other side. When you go to the 
summit, and summit leaders have broad differences, and 
paper them over with diplomatic doubletalk, that does 
not serve the cause of good relations. 

That is why some rather direct statement needed to be 
made from this side of the Atlantic with regard to our 
concern. I would say that with regard to the nations of 
Europe, that we have had communications with other 
European leaders; I believe that we are going to work 
out the differences that we have in the economic and polit- 
ical field. 

I do not mean by that that we are not going to con- 
tinue to be competitors because the free Europe, the Euro- 
pean Community, will be a great economic unit, but I do 
mean that at a time that the United States furnishes the 
security shield for Europe that we can at least expect 
from our European allies and friends that they will con- 
sult with us and not work actively against us in the po- 
litical or the economic field. 

It is that point I was trying to make. The other point 
that I made I would like to elaborate on, too. Some have 
thought that as a result of my statement in Chicago that 
I would go along with the Mansfield amendment, or 
others, to unilaterally reduce our forces, and I am sure 
that question was in your mind, as well. 

I will not go along with that regardless of what hap- 
pens in terms of the economic and political arrangements 
because it is in the vital interests of peace in the world and 
in the interests of the security of America as well as Eu- 
rope that that alliance be continued and that there be no 
reduction of American forces in Europe unless it is mu- 


tually agreed with the Warsaw Pact and, of course, with 
the Soviet Union. 

That, of course, will be one of the subjects we will discuss 
when I go to meet with Mr. Brezhnev. 

So, I will continue to work for a continuation of co- 
operation in that field. The point I was making in Chi- 
cago, and I must speak very bluntly, and everyone in this 
audience knows it, there is growing in America a new 
sense of isolationism. After Korea, after Vietnam, many 
Americans say, “Let us bring everybody home. We have 
carried the burden long enough. Bring them home from 
Europe and bring them home from Korea, and other 
places in the world, and we will take care of ourselves.” 

That is good short-range politics. It is disastrous long- 
term statesmanship, because the United States must play, 
as the major free world power, a positive role in Europe 
and in Asia, if we are to be able to have a generation of 
peace and perhaps an even longer period of peace. 

And so we will continue to work with our European 
friends even though we, at times, disagree. But they must 
understand that in the event that their policies in the 
political and economic fields appear to be hostile to us, 
it is going to be hard for any President, including this 
President, strong as I am for the alliance, to get through 
the Congress the necessary appropriations to continue 
doing what I think we have to do for their security and 
ours. 

That point needs to be made. I think they understand 
it. And as a result of their understanding it, I believe we 
are going to make progress in the economic and political 
fields. 


COOPERATION WITH SPECIAL PROSECUTOR AND HOUSE 
JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. Dan Rather, with CBS 
News. Mr. President, Mr. President 


THe PresipENT. Are you running for something? 
[Laughter] 

Q. No, sir, Mr. President; are you? [Laughter] 

Mr. President, I believe earlier that you said that you 
had cooperated completely with the grand jury investiga- 
tion. It was my impression—and I could be wrong about 
this—but that the record shows that that is not quite the 
fact, that number one, that the grand jury asked that you 
come down and tell your side of some stories they had 
heard, and that you declined to do that, and number two, 
that the Special Watergate Prosecutor, Mr. Jaworski, 
indicated in a letter to the Senate that he did not get all 
of the evidence that he thought he needed, and I would 
be interested in hearing you reconcile what I believe is 
on the record of these previous statements. 

My basic question is this: That in recent days you have, 
in effect, attempted to define the limits of the House 
Judiciary Committee investigation, what evidence that 
they have access to. Now since the Constitution, and I 
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think without qualification, clearly assigns to the House of 
Representatives impeachment investigations, how can the 
House meet its constitutional responsibilities while you, 
the person under investigation, are allowed to limit their 
access to potential evidence? 

Tue PresipeNnt. Which one of the questions do you 
want me to answer? | Laughter] 

First, with regard to the first part of the question, Mr. 
Rather, what I was referring to with regard to coopera- 
tion was that Mr. Jaworski, at the time he handed down 
the indictments, said that he had the full story on Water- 
gate. You reported that on CBS, I think, as did other re- 
porters, quite properly. 

Now as far as appearing before the grand jury was 
concerned, I respectfully declined to do so, and inci- 
dentally, I would advise no President of the United States 
to appear before any grand jury. That would be not in 
the interest of the Presidency of the United States. 

Now, if you would repeat your second question so that 
we can keep our train of thought. 

Mr. RaTtHer. Well, the second question had to do 
with the House impeachment investigation. I pointed out 
that you have sought to limit, to define the limits of that 
investigation, what evidence they have access to and what 
evidence they should not have access to. 

Now, given the constitutional assignment to the House 
of Representatives of an impeachment investigation with- 
out qualification, how can the House committee do its 
job as long as you, the person under investigation, is al- 
lowed to limit their access to potential evidence? 

THE PresIDENT. Well, Mr. Rather, referring to the 
House of Representatives, just like the President, it is 
bound by the Constitution. The Constitution says spe- 
cifically that a President shall be impeached for treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes or misdemeanors. 

It is the Constitution that defines what the House should 
have access to and the limits of its investigation, and I am 
suggesting that the House follow the Constitution. If they 
do, I will. 


FARM PRICES AND PRODUCTION 


Q. Mr. President, Grant Price, KWWL, Waterloo, 
Iowa. I would like to go back to the question of food pro- 
duction, if I may. Your Administration has asked our 
farmers to embark on all-out production, I believe, as one 
of your—as part of your program. In view of some of the 
USDA miscalculations of the past, notably with respect 
to the impact of the feed grain exports last year on domestic 
reserves, what assurance do the farmers have that their 
super output will not lead to a disastrous break in farm 
prices as in fact has already occurred in the beef feeding 
industry? 

THE PrEsIDENT. Well, first, let me say that despite 
what is called a disastrous break in farm prices, the farmers 
have never had it so good. 


Second, we want them to have it good because the 
farmers aren’t going to produce unless he gets a good price, 
and I know Iowa well because, as you know, I was sta- 
tioned there during the war. 


The second point I would like to make is this: With 
regard to the USDA, I don’t think we can be too critical 
of their predictions because there is one thing that the 
USDA, with all of their expertise, cannot control and that 
is the weather. 

The weather throws them off sometimes. This year, 
however, Secretary Butz, for whom I have very great re- 
spect, has collected these facts, and I have gone over it with 
him over and over again. He assures me that the feed grains 
will continue, that we are going to have a bumper crop 
to begin with, but second, with regard to the demand, the 
demand world wide, is still going to be very, very big. 

I do not expect that the farmers of this country are 
going to have a bad year in 1974. But the prices that they 
had, for example, $14 for soybeans, that was too high. 
Now perhaps it is $7. That is still about $3 more than it 
was when it was $4. And $7 is pretty good. 

I am simply suggesting that as far as the farmers are 
concerned, I think they are doing very well, and our poli- 
cies of opening new markets for them abroad—and that 
is one thing that our negotiations with the Europeans is 
all about. 


We believe that Europe’s markets should be open to 
our farmers rather than closed. We believe that Japan’s 
markets should be open to our farmers rather than closed. 
So, we will have plenty of markets abroad, but at the 
same time, we want to see to it that in our export pro- 
grams abroad we don’t create shortages here which forces 
prices that the housewife pays to exorbitant heights be- 
cause our first concern is what the American housewife 
pays for things, and we are not going to be exporting so 
much that we have shortages here at home to feed our 
cattle and to do the other things that are necessary to 
keep prices on a reasonable basis. 


PRINCIPLE OF CONFIDENTIALITY 


Q. Mr. President, Tom Brokaw of NBC News. Follow- 
ing on my colleague, Mr. Rather’s question, you referred 
here tonight as you have in the past, about what you call 
the precedents of past Presidents in withholding White 
House material from the House Judiciary Committee, But 
other Presidents protecting confidentiality of their con- 
versations were not the subject of impeachment investi- 
gations, Mr. President, and in fact many of them wrote 
that the House Judiciary Committee, at least Congress, 
had the right to demand White House materials in the 
course of impeachment investigations. And history shows 
that Andrew Johnson gave up everything that the Con- 
gress asked him for when he was the subject of an im- 
peachment investigation. 
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So, Mr. President, my question is this: Aren’t your 
statements to that matter historically inaccurate orat least 
misleading? 

Tue PresipEnT. Mr. Brokaw, it is true, as you say, 
that the only other President who was exposed to an im- 
peachment investigation was Andrew Johnson, and in 
so far as that particular part of your question is concerned, 
you are correct. 

However, in so far as the principle of confidentiality 
is concerned, that principle still stands, and it affects an 
impeachment investigation, as well as any other investi- 
gation. Because in the future if all that a Congress under 
the control of an opposition party had to do in order to 
get a President out of office was to make an unreasonable 
demand to go through all of the files of the Presidency, a 
demand which a President would have to refuse, then it 
would mean that no President would be strong enough to 
stay in office to resist that kind of demand and that kind 
of pressure. It would lead to instability. And it would de- 
stroy, as I have indicated before, the principle of 
confidentiality. 

With regard to the problem, I simply want to say this: 
It is difficult to find a proper way to meet the demands of 
the Congress. I am trying to do so and trying to be as 
forthcoming as possible. But I also have another responsi- 
bility. I must think not of myself but I must think also of 
future Presidents of this country, and I am not going to 
do anything, and I am not going to give up to any demand 
that I believe would weaken the Presidency of the United 
States. I will not participate in the destruction of the office 
of the President of the United States while I am in this 
office. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Mr. President. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 7 p.m., c.d.t., in Jesse Jones Hall, 


Houston, Tex. His remarks were broadcast live on radio and 
television. 


Lyndon B. Johnson Space Center 


Remarks of the President Following a Tour of the 
Center. March 20, 1974 


Dr. Fletcher, Dr. Kraft, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen: 

I first want to pay my respects to those who have been 
in the Skylab program. I want to do so, particularly right 
here in Houston, but I want the whole Nation to hear 
this, I would trust, as well. 

When man first landed on the Moon, of course it was 
an enormous event. And the second time and the third 
time. Even the first orbital flight, as we all recall—those 
names are legendary. But sometimes here in America we 
become accustomed to extraordinary feats, and sometimes 


we tend to take for granted bravery, intelligence, courage, 
all of these wonderful attributes that those men have dis- 
played on this 84-day mission in space. 

But let me say while we sometimes take it for granted, 
that does not mean that we do not recognize not only their 
ability, but that we also recognize the contribution they are 
making to America and to science and to better relations 
between nations. 

In that respect, I simply want to say that I wish there 
were more we could do for them than simply present these 
medals, which I hope they will never have to hock. 
[Laughter] 

I think we pay well enough, don’t we, Dr. Fletcher? 
[Laughter] 

As a matter of fact, I invited them and their wives, too, 
as has been my custom, to spend a weekend at Camp 
David, which is the Presidential retreat. And after those 
many days in space, I think they will enjoy the lonely 
solitude of that beautiful place, which Franklin D. Roose- 
velt called Shangri-La, and when they are there will un- 
derstand why it is called that. 

Sometimes when the clouds—it is sometimes right above 
the clouds, and the clouds are right around you—when 
it is like that, you may think you were in space. Not having 
been in space, I am not sure they will think that, but 
whatever the case might be, that is the situation. 

The other point that I would like to make, and Dr. 
Fletcher, if you would consider this—it will have to be 
after, I understand, perhaps around 1980 or so—but I 
understand that you will make it possible for people who 
are not trained in space to be passengers, and I would 
like to volunteer. [Laughter] My blood pressure is 120 
over 72. 


I don’t know whether I could pass all those other tests, 
for dizziness, et cetera, which they passed, but in any event, 
and not now speaking facetiously, let me say that shows 
how far we have come and also what great vistas remain 
for the future. 

Also, could I pay my respects not only to these three 
men, to their families, but to you, ladies and gentlemen, 
and to the thousands working in the space program. 

I asked Dr. Fletcher, “How many people are working?” 
He said, “Well, there are about 3,000.” 

“No, no,” I said, “Not only here, but everywhere across 
the country, in private industry, subcontracts, et cetera, 
et cetera.” 

He said about 120,000 people are working on the Sky- 
lab program and on the Soyuz program, 120,000 people. 
Most of them aren’t going to get medals. Most of them 
aren’t going to be recognized as these three are being rec- 
ognized, but every astronaut I have ever talked to says 
it is because of those men and women on the ground that 
we were able to do what we did in the air and I applaud 
those on the ground, all of you. We thank you for your 
service to make what they did possible. 
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I would like to now add a word with regard to the 
joint expedition that will take place, I understand, in 
July of 1975, with the Soviet cosmonauts, and just to in- 
dicate that I know a little Russian—I understand that 
they are here—I will say, “ochen’ priyatno poznako- 
mit’sya,” which means, “Very happy to meet all of you.” 

But referring to the cosmonauts, and the Americans, 
allows me to say something in the whole area of foreign 
policy which I think we in America need to understand 
and that is why these joint projects with the Soviet Union 
are so important to America, to the Soviet Union, and to 
the whole cause of peace and progress in the world. 

Our systems of government are very different. Mr. 
Brezhnev and I have had some very interesting debates 
about the value of their system and the values of ours. 

But as far as our great objectives are concerned in many 
areas, they are the same. The Russian people want peace, 
and we want peace. The Russian people want progress, 
and we want progress. The Russian people want to coop- 
erate with the United States, and we want to cooperate 
with the Russian people and with all people on the earth 
in anything that will advance the cause of science, the 
cause of health, the cause of a better life for all of our 
children, as well, of course, as the cause of peace. 

I do not mean that simply because we are going to have 
this joint project with the Soviet Union in the field of 
space that the differences between our two systems will 
change, or that the differences that we have in various 
parts of the world where our interests will evaporate. Mr. 
Brezhnev as a realist knows that, and I as a realist know 
that as well. 

But I do know that the Russian people are a great 
people, the American people are a great people, and we 
can be so much together, and when we work together, 
let’s work together, That is what this program is about. 

I remember when this whole space program began. You 
remember Sputnik, and when some in the administra- 
tion—at that particular time it happened to be an admin- 
istration of which I was a part—called it outer space 
basketball. And there was a tendency somewhat to think 
of it as a stunt, and there are many even in the United 
States today who raise the question, “Why go to the 
Moon? What is there? No people. Why have this orbital 
mission?” 

And let me put it in terms of what it means to America, 
to any great people. A great people must always explore 
the unknown. Once a great people gives up or bugs out, 
drops out, of competition of exploring the unknown, that 
people ceases to be great. 


Two centuries ago, three centuries ago, exploring the 
unknown meant Spanish and French and British sailors 
and the rest, crossing the seas not knowing what they 
would find, looking for a new world. And now we know 
our world and there are other worlds out there, far out. 
What are they? What is the unknown? We must go. We 
must go because since it is there, failure to try to find what 


is there means that we have lost something that has been 
great in the American spirit from the time that we were 
a very small Nation. 

You remember when we were just 13 colonies and how 
those pioneers went across the country. They were explor- 
ing the unknown. The other day I remember I was a little 
concerned that it took 10 minutes more than the 3-hour 
schedule for our flight from Washington down here to 
Houston, and I think of my great-grandparents, or my 
grandparents, coming across the country by train, my 
great-grandparents, of course, and yours, perhaps, in 
covered wagons. 

We think, for example, how much has happened since 
then, and how much progress we have made. What I am 
saying, however, is this: You need not need to know that 
there is something there in order to have justification for 
trying to find out what is there. That is the mark of the 
scientist, but it is also the mark of a great people. 

So, we must explore the unknown. That is why we are 
putting the money that we are into the space program— 
putting it in there because we realize that not only might 
we learn something but also that we are going to do some- 
thing for the American spirit, which is tremendously 
important, which allows me to pay a tribute to our as- 
tronauts and what they have done for that spirit. 

They have traveled America, and they have traveled 
the world, and believe me, they represent the best that is 
in America, these fine young men. I was going to say 
young men until I saw the men that are going to be on 
this next spacecraft. [Laughter] 

I asked Colonel Stafford about that, and he said, “Well, 
you ought to know,” he says, “experience also counts.” 
But let me tell you, the reports that we receive around the 
world, universally, from the Communist world and the 
free world, have been ecstatic, about how magnificently 
our representatives in space have represented us as they 
have gone around the world. 

One of the byproducts—there are technological byprod- 
ucts, there are scientific byproducts—but the greatest by- 
product is this, what it does for our own spirit, that we as 
a great Nation are moving forward in this area. 

And now finally a word with regard to cooperation 
with the Soviet Union. I am not going to get into some 
of the political problems and the other problems that are 
so difficult to solve that will be discussed again at the third 
summit, but cooperation with the Soviet Union in the 
field of space and in other areas that have received per- 
haps too little attention. 

Did you know that we have a new program which we 
developed at the first summit in Moscow in 1972, for 
cooperation between American doctors and people from 
the medical profession in America with Soviet doctors and 
people from that profession in the Soviet Union? 

Think what that might mean. I know all of you have 
heard of the new program that I announced 2 years ago 
for $100 million that we are going to spend in order to 
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find, if we can, an answer to the problem of cancer, and 
maybe, the doctors tell me, it is many answers, not like 
polio where one vaccine is the answer, but many answers. 


The other day, perhaps 3 weeks ago, a month ago, I 
called a little 8-year-old boy in Florida. His father had 
asked me to call. He had leukemia. They knew he wasn’t 
going to live. I think he knew it, although they had not 
told him. 


And I remember that call, his voice, his spirit. We 
talked about the Dolphins. He guessed the score better 
than I did. Today that boy is dead. And thousands of 
others here, in the Soviet Union, in Europe, Africa, Asia, 
Latin America, will die of cancer and other diseases be- 
cause we haven’t found those answers. 


Now, where is the answer? It may be in America. We 
have, I believe, the best medical profession in the world. 
But it might be in the Soviet Union, or it might be, for 
example, in Africa, or Asia, or Latin America. But wher- 
ever it is, that spark of genius, that could find an answer, 
or one of the answers to any one of the diseases that devas- 
tate mankind, we must go forward together to see that 
we allow it to develop. 


And we also know this: I was not a Boy Scout, and I 
see one here, but I remember they used to tell me about 
the Scouts that they had learned to rub sticks together, 
and when they rub.them together they can create a spark. 
And so it might be that Soviet doctors working together 
with American doctors, rubbing together, may find that 
spark that each working separately might not ever find. 


And so I say to you, there are differences in the world 
in which we live. Thank God we are at peace for the first 
time in 12 years, all of our prisoners-of-war are at home. 
We are negotiating with the Soviets, with the People’s 
Republic of China, two systems with which we have broad 
ideological differences, but wherever we can work to- 
gether, whether it be exploration of space, or in cleaning 
up the environment, or in finding the answer to those 
diseases that plague mankind, let us have the statesman- 
ship to see that we work together rather than separately, 
because all of mankind will benefit, not just America, and 
that is what we want. 


And now I understand it is time for the coffeebreak. 
[Laughter] And I will simply conclude my remarks by 
saying something with tegard to my last visit to Houston, 
because it also tells us something about life. 

It was here when the Apollo 13 crew came back. They 
didn’t make it, but they got back. And there were some 
who said they were failures. They didn’t fail. The men 
and women on the ground didn’t fail, because you are 
only a failure when you give up, and they didn’t give up. 

And to me, those men with their courage, with their 
ingenuity, even though they didn’t make it, they told us 
something about the spirit of America; a spirit that keeps 
us moving forward as the greatest Nation, we believe, in 
the world today; a spirit that tries always to be the very 


best but is never deterred by the fact that sometimes we 
may not succeed. 

And so today, we applaud those who tried and did not 
make it. We applaud those who tried to get on this crew 
and weren’t old enough. [Laughter] And we pay respects 
to the great American scientific, mechanical, and clerical 
communities that have made it possible for America to 
be first in space. You have contributed to a great tech- 
nological breakthrough, but most important, when his- 
tory is written in perspective 20 years from now, you have 
contributed to what is far more important: the spirit of 
a great country, which means always look out toward the 
unknown, go there, take any risk, make any sacrifice, and 
never be discouraged because sometimes you may fail. 

Thank you. 


[At this point, Col. Gerald Paul Carr presented the President with a 
commemorative pen and pencil set. The President then resumed 
speaking.] 


You know, when I spoke of these older men, I watched 
his eyes; he doesn’t wear contacts. [Laughter] 

I am very appreciative of this memento and it will, of 
course, go in the Presidential Library along with the 
other items that have been brought back from our various 
space ventures. And I am particularly grateful that you 
had the ingenuity to bring me a pen, and a ball point, 
and a pencil. That shows there is no discrimination as far 
as you are concerned. 

My purpose is not to delay you longer except I would 
not want the occasion to pass—you know, those people 
who came out here, they had to learn “Hail to the Chief” 
and all the rest, so to the Clear Lake High School band, 
how about a hand for them, too. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:18 a.m., c.d.t., outside the Vis- 
itor’s Center of the Lyndon B. Johnson Space Center, Houston, Tex. 

In his opening statement, the President referred to James C. 
Fletcher, NASA Administrator, and Christopher Kraft, Director of 
the Center. 

Prior to his remarks, the President had awarded the NASA Dis- 


tinguished Service Medal to Skylab astronauts: Lt. Col. Gerald 
Carr, USMC, Col. William Pogue, USAF, and Dr. Edward Gibson. 


Death of Chet Huntley 


Statement by the President. March 20, 1974 


I have learned with sorrow of the death of Chet Hunt- 
ley. One of America’s earliest and finest television news- 
men, he will be remembered as a pioneer in electronic 
reporting and as a true professional who tried to present 
the news fairly and objectively. 

Mrs. Nixon and I extend to Mrs. Huntley our heartfelt 
condolences. 

NOTE: Chet Huntley, 62, died at his home in Bozeman, Mont. From 


1956 to 1970, he co-anchored the National Broadcasting Company’s 
evening news program, the “Huntley-Brinkley Report.” 
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United States Ambassador to Sweden 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Robert Strausz-Hupé. March 21, 1974 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Robert Strausz-Hupé to be United States Ambassa- 
dor to Sweden. He is currently serving as Ambassador to 
Belgium. From 1970 to 1972, he was Ambassador to Cey- 
lon and the Republic of Maldives. 

Dr. Strausz-Hupé was director of the Foreign Policy 
Research Institute at the University of Pennsylvania from 
1952 to 1970. He joined the University staff as an asso- 
ciate professor of political science in 1946, after 6 years 
on the faculty as a special lecturer. From 1939 to 1941, 
he was also associate editor of “Current History.” 

Born in Vienna, Austria, on March 25, 1903, Dr. 
Strausz-Hupé became a naturalized citizen of the United 
States in 1938. He earned his A.M. and Ph. D. degrees 
from the University of Pennsylvania. From 1927 to 1937, 
he was engaged in investment banking. 

Dr. Strausz-Hupé is the author of over 10 publications 
on international and foreign affairs. He has been a director 
of the Atlantic Council of the United States, a member of 
the Research Council of the Atlantic Institute, a fellow 
of the Royal Geographic Society, and a member of the 
American Political Science Association. 

He is married to the former Eleanor deGraff Cuyler. 


Fishermen’s Protective Fund 
Executive Order 11772. March 21, 1974 


DELEGATING CERTAIN AUTHORITY OF THE PRESIDENT 
TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Fisher- 
men’s Protective Act of 1967, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
1971, et seq.), and Section 301 of Title 3 of the United 
States Code, and as President of the United States of 
America, the Secretary of State is hereby designated and 
empowered to exercise, without ratification, or other ac- 
tion of the President, the function conferred upon the 
President by Section 5(b) of the Fishermen’s Protective 
Act of 1967, as amended, of certifying to the Congress 
that it is in the national interest not to transfer to the 
Fishermen’s Protective Fund or to the separate account 
established under the Act, pursuant to that Section, 
amounts appropriated by the Congress and programmed 
for assistance under the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. 


RicHarp Nixon 
The White House, 


March 21, 1974. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:02 p.m., 
March 21, 1974] 


Tax Return Inspection 


Executive Order 11773. March 21, 1974 


REVOKING THE AUTHORITY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE To INsPEcT INcoME Tax RETURNS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States of America, Executive Order No. 11697 
of January 17, 1973, and Executive Order No. 11709 of 
March 27, 1973, are hereby revoked and the authority 
conferred upon the Department of Agriculture by those 
Orders to inspect income tax returns is hereby revoked. 


RicHARD NIxon 
The White House, 
March 21, 1974. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:02 p.m., 
March 21, 1974] 


Armed Forces Day 


Proclamation 4276. March 21,1974 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 
Through their vigilance and fortitude, our Armed 
Forces have preserved our independence as a Nation. 
Today they serve as the bulwark of our freedom as we 
strive for lasting world peace. 


The responsibility of the more than 2 million fine men 
and women in the Armed Forces of the United States is 
an awesome one and, in doing their duty, they exemplify 
the spirit, courage and patriotism that have made America 
a great Nation. 

It is particularly fitting that we should recognize their 
sacrifices today, at a time when the prospect for a future 
free of war is the brightest in years. We must never forget 
that it is those who wear our country’s uniform who have 
made this prospect possible. 

Having defended us in time of war, they stand today 
as guardians of an honorable peace. Honor and gratitude 
are their due from this generation of Americans and from 
generations yet unborn. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RIcHARD Nixon, President of the 
United States of America and Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces of the United States, do hereby pro- 
claim the third Saturday of each May as Armed Forces 
Day. 

I direct the Secretary of Defense on behalf of the Army, 
the Navy, the Air Force, and the Marine Corps, and the 
Secretary of Transportation on behalf of the Coast Guard, 
to plan for appropriate observances each year, with the 
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Secretary of Defense responsible for soliciting the partici- 
pation and cooperation of civil authorities and private 
citizens. 

I invite the Governors of the States, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, and other areas subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, to provide for the observance of 
Armed Forces Day within their jurisdiction each year in 
an appropriate manner designed to enhance public under- 
standing and appreciation of the Armed Forces of the 
United States as protectors of freedom at home and 
abroad. 

I call upon my fellow Americans to proudly display the 
flag of the United States at their homes on Armed Forces 
Day. 

Proclamation No. 3655 of May 7, 1965, is hereby 
superseded, 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twenty-first day of March, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy-four, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred ninety- 
eighth. 

RicHarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:02 p.m., 
March 21, 1974] 


United States Ambassador to Japan 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


James D. Hodgson. March 22, 1974 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate James D. Hodgson, to be United States Ambassador 
to Japan. He will succeed Robert S. Ingersoll, Assistant 
Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific Affairs. Mr. 
Hodgson is currently serving as senior vice president of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. He was appointed Under Sec- 
retary of Labor in 1969, and from 1970 to 1973 he 
served as Secretary of Labor. 

A native of Dawson, Minn., he was born on Decem- 
ber 3, 1915. He received an A.B. degree in 1938 from 
the University of Minnesota. He was a graduate student 
in 1940 and attended the University of Los Angeles as a 
graduate student from 1947 to 1948. He served as a first 
lieutenant in the United States Naval Reserve from 1943 
to 1946. 

From 1940 to 1941, Mr. Hodgson was supervisor of 
youth employment at the Minnesota Department of Em- 
ployment. He joined the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. in 
1941 and served with that company until 1969. He was 
corporation vice president for industrial relations from 
1968 to 1969. 

Mr. Hodgson served as a member of the executive 
committee of the mayor of Los Angeles’ Labor-Manage- 


ment Committee from 1962 to 1969 and was a consultant 
to the California Committee of Automation and Man- 
power from 1965 to 1967. 

He is married to the former Maria Denend, and they 
have two children. 


United States Ambassador to Belgium 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


Leonard K. Firestone. March 22, 1974 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Leonard K. Firestone to be Ambassador to Belgium. 
He will succeed Robert Strausz-Hupé, who has been 
named Ambassador to Sweden. 

Mr. Firestone is currently serving as director of the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. He has been with that 
company since 1931, serving as president from 1943 
to 1970. 

Born June 10, 1907, in Akron, Ohio, Mr. Firestone re- 
ceived a B.S. degree from Princeton University in 1931. 
He has received honorary degrees, LL.D. in 1965 from 
the University of Southern California and an L.H.D. 
in 1970 from Oklahoma Christian College. 

He served with the United States Naval Reserve as 
a lieutenant from 1942 to 1943. 

Mr. Firestone is also director of the Wells Fargo Bank; 
member, national executive board of Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. He is a trustee of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; director, California Community Foundation; and 
president of the Richard Nixon Foundation. 

He received the Grand Band Order Star of Africa. 

Mr. Firestone is married to the former Barbara Heatley. 
He has three children by a former marriage, Kimball Cur- 
tis, Anthony Brooks, and Lendy Stewart (Mrs. Samuel 
C. Register). 


Department of State 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 

Leonard F. Walentynowicz to be Administrator of the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs. 

March 22, 1974 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate Leonard F. Walentynowicz to be Administrator, 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, Department of 
State. He will succeed Barbara M. Watson who is re- 
signing. Mr. Walentynowicz has been engaged in the 
private practice of law since 1955. From 1957 to 1963, 
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he was assistant district attorney, Erie County, N.Y., and 
from 1964 to 1967 he was special prosecutor in behalf of 
the Erie County Bar Association. 

He was born July 12, 1932, in Buffalo, N.Y. Mr. 
Walentynowicz received a B.S. in 1953 from the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, and an LL.B. in 1955, and a J.D. in 1968 
from the University of Buffalo Law School. 

Mr. Walentynowicz has served as an instructor at the 
Sheriff's Training Academy and the Buffalo Police Acad- 
emy. He is also a lecturer at the University of Buffalo Law 
School. 

He is a member of the Erie County Bar Association, 
New York State Bar Association, American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Lawyer’s Club, and the Advocate’s Club. He is 
past president of the National Advocate’s Society; past 
chairman, Ambassador’s (group of business and profes- 
sional persons organized to promote charitable and civic 
endeavors) ; former director and secretary, Professional & 
Businessmen’s Association; member of the Erie County 
Republican Committee; former member, board of ethics 
of the City of Buffalo; member and former director of 
the University of Buffalo Law School Alumni Association ; 
former member of Buffalo Junior Chamber of Commerce; 
chairman, appellate practice committee of the Erie 
County Bar Association; and the American Arbitration 
Association. 


He is married to the former Florence Dzialak. 


Department of State 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 

Alfred L. Atherton, Jr., to be Assistant Secretary for 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs. 

March 22, 1974 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Alfred L. Atherton, Jr., as Assistant Secretary of 
State for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs. He will 
succeed Joseph J. Sisco, Under Secretary of State for Po- 
litical Affairs. Mr. Atherton is currently serving as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary, Bureau of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, a post he has held since 1970. 

Mr. Atherton was born November 21, 1921, in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. He received a B.S. degree in 1943 from Har- 
vard University and an M.S. degree in 1947 from the 
University of California. He served in the United States 
Army as a first lieutenant from 1943 to 1945, 

He entered the Foreign Service by appointment as an 
FSO-6 in 1947. From 1947 to 1949, he was Consular, 
Political Officer in Stuttgart. He was Political Officer in 


Bonn from 1949 to 1952 and in Damascus from 1953 to 
1956. He was Principal Officer in Aleppo from 1957 to 
1958. From 1959:to 1961, he was Iraq-Jordan Desk Of- 
ficer, then Officer in Charge for Cyprus, Bureau of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs. He attended advanced 
economic studies at the University of California at Berke- 
ley, 1961-62. He was Economic Officer in Calcutta from 
1962 to 1965. From 1965 to 1966, he was Deputy Di- 
rector in the Office of Near Eastern Affairs. From 1966 
to 1967, he was Country Director for Iraq, Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Syria, and from 1967 to 1970, he was Coun- 
try Director for Israel, Arab-Israel Affairs. 

He received the Superior Honor Award in 1971. 

Mr, Atherton is married to the former Betty Wylie, 
and they have three children, Lynne, Michael, and Reed. 


Disaster Assistance for Oklahoma 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Federal Assistance Following 
Heavy Rains and Flooding. March 22, 1974 


The President today declared a major disaster for the 
State of Oklahoma as a result of heavy rains and flooding, 
beginning on March 10, which caused widespread and ex- 
tensive damage to public, private, and agricultural prop- 
erty. The President’s action will permit the use of Federal 
funds in relief and recovery efforts in designated areas of 
the State. 

Federal assistance from the President’s Disaster Relief 
Fund will include temporary housing accommodations 
for families whose homes were destroyed or seriously dam- 
aged; disaster unemployment assistance for eligible indi- 
viduals; debris removal; and the repair or restoration of 
damaged streets, roads, bridges, and public facilities and 
utilities. Low-interest-rate disaster loans for homeowners 
and businesses will be made available by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration under the authorities of Public Law 
93-24. 

Federal relief activities in Oklahoma will be co- 
ordinated by the Federal Disaster Assistance Administra- 
tion, Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
under the direction of Administrator Thomas P. Dunne. 
Mr. Dunne will designate the specific areas within the 
State eligible for Federal assistance, based upon Federal 
and State damage assessments. 

Mr, Joe D. Winkle, Regional Director for Federal Dis- 
aster Assistance, HUD Region 6, will be designated as 
the Federal Coordinating Officer to work with the State 
in providing Federal disaster assistance under the Disaster 
Relief Act of 1970, Public Law 91-606. 
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The Future of American Education 


The President’s Address on Nationwide Radio. 
March 23, 1974 


Good afternoon: 

The Congress is rapidly approaching the time when it 
must make decisions that will significantly affect the future 
of American education. 

Today I want to share with you my thought on those 
decisions and urge your support for the choices that I 
believe would be best for our schools and for our children. 
During the last several decades, as we all know too well, 
there has been a tendency to concentrate more and more 
power in Washington in many areas, including education. 

Today we have come to realize that this trend does not 
make good sense. 

Bureaucrats in Washington cannot educate your chil- 
dren. Your children can only be educated by you in your 
homes and by their teachers in their schools. You under- 
stand their needs, and you understand their special prob- 
lems and desires. Above all, you understand better than 
any Federal official what is best for your children. 

For example, parents know that the education of their 
children can most effectively be carried out in neighbor- 
hood schools. They are naturally concerned when the 
courts, acting on the basis of complicated plans drawn 
up by faraway officials in Washington, D.C., order chil- 
dren bused out of their neighborhoods. 

In 1972, I proposed legislation designed to limit forced 
busing. Today I urge favorable consideration of anti- 
busing amendments, such as the amendment currently 
being sponsored by Representative Marvin Esch of 
Michigan. 

During the past 5 years dual school systems have been 
dismantled in much of the Nation with minimal forced 
busing. Parents, students, and school officials are entitled 
to a major share of the credit for this accomplishment, an 
accomplishment which demonstrates that excessive forced 
busing is neither necessary nor desirable. 

A belief in the wisdom of the local communities and 
the parents of our schoolchildren has been the guiding 
educational philosophy of this Administration since we 
took office. That is why I have also proposed legislation 
which would streamline our tangled programs of Federal 
aid to elementary and secondary education and return 
control over those programs to the States and to the local 
communities. 

With the cooperation of the Congress, I believe we can 
turn our hopes for more local control over education into 
reality within a matter of weeks. 

The House of Representatives is now considering a bill 
that represents a step in the right direction toward more 
community and State control over their elementary and 
secondary schools. The House committee has favorably 


reported on this bill, and a vote is scheduled next week. 
This bill, H.R. 69, does not incorporate all the revisions 
I have suggested, but it is an important first step. I urge 
its passage. 

I regret that the Senate, on the other hand, is giving 
serious consideration to a bill that will move us in pre- 
cisely the wrong direction. Instead of simplifying the 
Federal process for funding, many provisions of the pro- 
posed Senate bill would complicate it immeasurably. The 
result would be a bureaucratic nightmare, built on good 
intentions, but hopelessly bound up in miles of red tape. 

On March 5, I sent a letter to the Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare stating 
my intention to veto any bill that complicates the funding 
process and hinders the return of control to States and 
communities. I repeat that intention today. 

The Federal Government has a role to play in educa- 
tion, but that role must never place Federal employees— 
your employees—in the role of master social planners. 
Instead, Washington should use its resources to help you 
and your teachers do a better job of educating your chil- 
dren. It is you, as parents and teachers, who should decide 
how that job can be done better. 

Let me illustrate the problem we face in our current 
Federal programs in education. Suppose you were buying 
furniture for your house and you were borrowing in order 
to do so. It would be absurd for you to have to take out 
a different loan for each piece of furniture. It would be 
even more absurd if you were not allowed to choose 
whether to have one sofa and two armchairs or two arm- 
chairs and a dining room table. But that is how some of 
our most important Federal education programs work 
today. 

To get Federal money—your tax money—for teach- 
ers, or books, or equipment, your school board has to sort 
out over 50 Federal educational programs to find the 
one that comes closest to matching its needs. Next your 
school board and officials have to check a stock of Office 
of Education publications to discover the right way to 
apply for the available money. And finally, they have to 
wait for a decision from Washington to find out whether 
they get any money. All of this can take from 3 to 9 
months, depending on the Washington timetable—not the 
timetable of the school year, which, of course, is the 
important one to you. 

Your school district will probably be putting together 
its budget for the coming school year during this month 
and next. If past history is the rule, your school board 
will not know what Federal funds it can count on until 
the school year is half over. 

Here is how the kind of legislation I support could 
chop through this mass of red tape and cut out the delays: 

First, it would consolidate funding for our current 
fragmented programs. State and local school districts 
could then draw upon the consolidated funds and would 
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make the basic decision on how that money shall be 
spent. The bill now before the House of Representatives 
would represent progress in this direction. 

Second, the legislation I have proposed would provide 
Federal money to schools a year in advance. This would 
enable your school board to plan ahead, knowing how 
much it can count on from the Federal Government. 

I intend to request almost $3 billion in supplemental 
funds to enable us to get Federal funds to the schools this 
spring so that for the first time they will be able to plan 
ahead knowing the size and extent of the Federal 
contribution. 

But unless the Congress quickly passes an education bill 
that serves the best interests of the American people, we 
cannot send the funds to the schools this spring, and this 
is when they need it. 

Let me now turn to the problem of financing an edu- 
cation beyond high school. We have made a big step 
forward by starting the Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grants program. 

This program is designed to insure that every qualified 
student in America has an opportunity for post-secondary 
education, whether in college or vocational school. This 
program, fully funded, would offer every eligible student 
a maximum grant of $1,400 per year. He would receive 
less to the extent that his family could reasonably be 
expected to contribute toward his expenses. 

The law establishing this program is now on the books, 
but the Congress has not yet responded to my request of 
1973 that we provide the money it takes to do the job. 
I again urge the Congress to provide these funds—$1.3 
billion in the budget I submitted earlier in February. 

This program will not provide total financing of edu- 
cation beyond high school. American parents are not 
asking for Government to do the whole job of enabling 
their children to continue their education. But it will 
provide significant assistance to eligible students. 

An important companion to the Basic Grant program 
is the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. During the 
coming year this program will provide almost one million 
students with loans averaging $1,250 each. At my direc- 
tion the Secretaries of HEW and the Treasury will soon 
be contacting the Nation’s lending institutions to urge 
them to increase the funds which they make available for 
student loans. In addition, we have proposed to the Con- 
gress several measures designed to increase the availability 
of loan funds—including an increase in loan ceilings. 

I intend to take every step that is necessary to make 
sure that student loan funds are as widely available as 
the need—both for students who will be qualifying for 
Basic Grants and for students from families who do not 
need a grant but want to spread the cost of education 
over several years by borrowing funds. 


The programs I have discussed today and our other 
programs in education are designed for one basic pur- 


pose—to provide a chance for every American child to 
realize the full benefits of a great education system. Dur- 
ing the past 5 years we have made significant progress 
toward that goal. 

We have established a new program of Basic Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grants to further our goal that no 
qualified student be denied access to education after high 
school for lack of money. 

We have provided special aid for local school districts 
to help them deal with problems of desegregation. 

We have created a National Institute for Education 
to marshal our research skill systematically so that we 
can better understand how students learn, how they can 
be taught more effectively. 

We have provided support to develop new ways of 
helping children learn to read. 

We have substantially increased support to colleges 
serving minorities and students from economically dis- 
advantaged backgrounds. 

We have done well. But we can do better. 

A century ago, the great British statesman, Benjamin 
Disraeli, said of his own nation: “Upon the education of 
the people of this country the fate of this country de- 
pends.” Precisely the same is true of the United States. 

We have, in less than 200 years, developed the finest 
system of education that the world has seen. In large part 
because of that system of education, in terms of prosper- 
ity, progress and opportunity, America has become the 
envy of the world. 

Our educational system is not perfect. But I am con- 
fident that by working together we will insure that the 
future of our system of education, which is so closely 
bound up with the future of our Nation, amply fulfills 
the promise of its past. 

Thank you and good afternoon. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 12:07 p.m. at Camp David in 
Maryland. The address was broadcast live on nationwide radio. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


March 16 


The President left Washington for Nashville, Tenn., 
where he greeted the First Lady on her return from in- 
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augural ceremonies in Venezuela and Brazil. The Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Nixon then attended the opening 
performance in the new Grand Ole Opry House. Follow- 
ing the performance, they returned to Washington. 


March 17 


Ambassador John G. Molloy of Ireland presented the 
President with the traditional St. Patrick’s Day gift of 
shamrocks in a Waterford crystal vase. 


March 19 


The President left Washington to address the annual 
convention of the National Association of Broadcasters 
in Houston, Tex. 


March 20 


During his visit to Houston, the President attended a 
breakfast luncheon of Texas business and Republican 
leaders at the Hyatt Regency Hotel. 

The President toured the facilities of the Apollo-Soyuz 
space program at the Lyndon B. Johnson Space Center. 
Following the tour, the President returned to Washington. 


March 21 


The President today accepted, with gratitude for his 
more than 25 years of distinguished and dedicated public 
service, the resignation of Donald G. MacDonald as 
Assistant Administrator for Asia, Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. 


HEW Secretary Caspar W. Weinberger met with the 


President at the White House to discuss the education 
bills pending in the Congress. 

The President met with the National Security Council 
in the Cabinet Room at the White House. 


March 22 


The President met with Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger prior to the Secretary’s departure for the Soviet 
Union on March 24. 

The President met with Dean Burch, recently-ap- 
pointed Counsellor to the President. 

The President met with Albert Renlin, Hannibal, Mo., 
Joseph Stevens, Kansas City, Mo., Marion E. Ramsey, 
Kansas City, Mo., and W. Marshall Geisecke, Shawnee 
Mission, Kans. The group had sponsored newspaper 
advertisements in support of the President. The President 
thanked them for their active support. 

The President met with Special Envoy James R. Greene 
to thank him for his efforts in securing a settlement with 
the Government of Peru for expropriated U.S. properties. 

Lew Cenker, president, Lloyd Clark, former president, 
and Nat Rogg, executive vice president of the National 
Association of Home Builders, called on the President 
at the White House. 

The President today acknowledged the retirement of 
Henry J. Friendly, of New York, N.Y., as a United States 
Circuit Judge for the Second Circuit, effective April 15, 
1974. 

The President today accepted the resignation of Nola 
A. Allen as a member of the Citizens’ Advisory Council 
on the Status of Women, effective March 6, 1974. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include pro- 
motions of members of the Uniformed Serv- 
ices, nominations to the Service Academies, 
or nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted March 19, 1974 


The following-named persons to be members 
of the Board for International Broadcast- 
ing for terms of 3 years: 

Davin M. ABSHIRE, of Virginia 
JOHN P. RocueE, of Massachusetts 

The following-named persons to be members 
of the Board for International Broadcast- 
ing for terms of 2 years: 

THomas H. QuINN, of Rhode Island 
ABBOTT M. WASHBURN, of the District of 
Columbia 

Davip ROBERT MACDONALD, Of Illinois, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, vice 
Edward L. Morgan, resigned. 

JOSEPH W. Morris, of Oklahoma, to be United 
States District Judge for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma, vice Edwin Langley, 
deceased. 

WILLIAM J. SCHLOTH, of Georgia, to be United 
States Attorney for the Middle District of 
Georgia for the term of 4 years (reappoint- 
ment). 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED TO THE 
SENATE—Continued 


Submitted March 19, 1974—Continued 


LUTHER HOLCOMB, of Texas, to be a member of 
the Federal Communications Commission 
for the unexpired term of 7 years from 
July 1, 1968, vice H. Rex Lee, resigned. 

The following-named persons to be members 
of the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm 
Credit Administration, for terms expiring 
March 31, 1980: 

GaLen B. BRUBAKER, of Virginia, vice J. 
Homer Remsberg. 

DENNIS S. LUNDSGAARD, of Iowa, vice C. 
Everett Spangler. 


Submitted March 21, 1974 


Murray M. ScHWarTZ, of Delaware, to be 
United States District Judge for the Dis- 
trict of Delaware, vice Caleb M. Wright, 
retired. 

JOHN L. BricGs, of Florida, to be United 
States Attorney for the Middle District of 
Florida for the term of 4 years (reappoint- 
ment). 

S. JoHN CoTTone, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States Attorney for the Middle Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania for the term of 4 
years (reappointment). 

NaTHAN G. GRAHAM, of Oklahoma, to be 
United States Attorney for the Northern 
District of Oklahoma for the term of 4 
years (reappointment). 

LAURENCE C. BEARD, of Oklahoma, to be 
United States Marshal for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma for the term of 4 years 
(reappointment). 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED TO THE 
SENATE—Continued 


Submitted March 21, 1974—Continued 

OL. L. Canton, of Louisiana, to be United 
States Marshal for the Eastern District of 
Louisiana for the term of 4 years (reap- 
pointment). 

CLINTON T. PEOPLES, of Texas, to be United 
States Marshal for the Northern District 
of Texas for the term of 4 years, vice Wil- 
liam C. Black, resigned. 

JAMES W. JAMIESON, of California, to be a 
member of the National Credit Union 
Board for a term expiring December 31, 
1979, vice William E. Young, term 
expired. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved March 16, 1974 


of the 1974 Joint Economic Committee re- 
port. 

Public Law 93-253 
An act to amend Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 2 of 1973, and for other purposes. 
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